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zation still is, despite the commercial aims of the present age, 
appears in two curious facts. The merchant class in Japan even 
today stands socially at the very foot of the scale; and it is still 
customary (the author assures us) to charge a large purchaser a 
greater amount per unit of his purchase than a small purchaser, 
because he can clearly afford to pay more. It would be an inter- 
esting speculation to follow out the economic effects of a transfer 
to the western world of this inverted wholesale principle peculiar 
to Japan. 

Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 
University of Minnesota. 



The Congo and Coasts of Africa. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Illustrated from photographs by the author and others. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. Pp. xi, 220. 
$1.50 net.) 

This is an interesting record of a trip along the west and east 
coasts of Africa, including a journey up the Congo. Brief descrip- 
tions of the Guinea coast, a region forgotten by civilization, and 
hidden behind the deadly fever and pounding surf of the shore 
line, are followed by glimpses into its history and that of the slave 
trade. 

Necessarily more somber is the section devoted to the Congo, 
for Mr. Davis ranks its government below that of the Central 
American republics. The Congo State is, in reality, not a govern- 
ment at all but a private trading company whose sole aim is to 
collect rubber and ivory, employing for this service a nondescript 
army of soldiers of fortune, many of whom are fugitives from 
justice, and pursuing a policy which is rapidly depopulating the 
country. The fact that American capitalists have obtained con- 
cessions in the Congo is touched upon and the suspicion, natural 
where Leopold II is concerned, is expressed that these gentlemen 
either are ignorant of the conditions or intend to imitate Leopold's 
methods and, furthermore, that these concessions are intended 
to entangle American interests with the present regime and 
create defenders of it on this side the Atlantic. These interests 
have a great opportunity to perform a high-minded and honorable 
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service and the country at large is very much interested that 
they should do so. 

It is a relief to turn to the last section of Mr. Davis' book and 
travel with him up the east coast, where even the inefficient 
Portuguese and the stiff German colonies are picturesque. One 
is attracted by the oriental color of Zanzibar and Mozambique, 
and yet touched by the loneliness of European officers in far away 
tropical ports, to whom the brief hours of a steamer's call are a 
dream of home. 

E. D. Jones. 

University of Michigan. 



Wage-Earners' Budgets. A Study of Standards and Cost of Liv- 
ing in New York City. By Louise B. More. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1907. Pp. 280. $2.50.) 

The modern social settlement has been called a sociological lab- 
oratory; and the term is justified when an investigation into modes 
of life grows out of the cordial relations between settlement resi- 
dents and the community they serve. At Greenwich House, a 
settlement in the cosmopolitan lower west side of New York City, 
a committee was organized in 1905 to arrange such an investiga- 
tion, a fellowship was provided, and Mrs. More became the first 
incumbent. This book represents the result of her two-years' 
study into the lives of 200 families of the Greenwich district. The 
success of the work rested on intimate knowledge of the affairs of 
each family and on daily scrutiny and contact, accompanied by 
the most friendly relationship. 

The results of the investigation are set forth in ten main and 
several supplementary tables, dealing with the incomes and expen- 
ditures of the 200 families in question. These tables cover the 
minutest classifications and details. Incomes are studied accord- 
ing to size of family, occupation, and nationality; while expendi- 
tures are subdivided by size of family, by nationality and by 
income, under six heads: food, rent, clothing, light and fuel, insur- 
ance, sundries. Following the tables come typical family budgets 
and cases, while the two final chapters are devoted to a comparison 
with other social investigations, and to a summarized conclusion 



